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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURALISTS’  UNION, 

delivered  at  Lincoln,  11th  November,  1920, 
by  J.  F.  Musham,  f.e.s. 

Before  addressing  you  this  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  what  is  due,  and  I  take  this,  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had,  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
the  honour  you  conferred  on  me  a  year  ago  when  you  elected 
me  as  your  President. 

It  is  an  honour  of  which  I  am  proud,  and  which  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  more  seeing  that  I  am  not  now  resident  in  the  County, 
and  incidentally  I  may  say  that  I  am,  I  believe,  the  second 
Yorkshireman  to  hold  the  office.  I  therefore  thank  you  very 
much. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  address  a  short  retrospect  will,  I 
trust,  be  acceptable  before  settling  down  to  our  subject. 

It  may  be  news  to  many  to  hear  that  from  1873  to  1909  I 
was  resident  in  this  City,  where  as  a  self-taught  naturalist  I 
first  studied  our  local  birds,  letting  the  subject  lapse  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Cordeaux.  I  then  paid  attention  to 
our  local  lepidoptera  which  at  that  time  seemed  to  offer  more 
scope  for  individual  effort  in  the  field ;  until  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  in  the  distribution  of  our  non-marine  Mollusca  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Denison  Roebuck,  coupled  with  his  desire  for 
another  local  helper,  decided  me  again  to  break  from  old  associa¬ 
tions,  and  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  Land  and  Fresh-water 
Mollusca  of  the  County. 

The  amount  of  spade  work  I  have  since  done  in  this 
branch  of  study  forms,  I  imagine,  my  qualification  for  now 
addressing  you.  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  thought  pre¬ 
sumptuous  on  my  part  if  I  enlarge  a  little  on  the  subject  I  have 
chosen,  namely,  “SOME  MOLLUSCAN  WAYS”,  per¬ 
sonally  observed  in  the  field  and  in  captivity. 
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There  are  amongst  us  more  experienced  workers  who 
could  more  capably  deal  with  the  subject  in  its  larger  aspects 
than  myself,  and  whose  indulgence  I  must  ask  if  I  am  not 
correct  in  every  detail. 

One  of  the  mental  curiosities  of  life,  as  far  as  an  average 
field-worker  is  concerned,  is  the  comparative  ease  by  which 
an  individual  may  attain  to  some  prominence  as  an  observer 
in  the  field,  as  opposed  to  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  retaining 
the  same  standard  when  he  endeavours  to  express  his  experi¬ 
ences  on  paper. 

Of  late  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  study  Mollusca  so  ex¬ 
haustively  as  I  desired,  and  the  information  I  have  to  convey 
suffers  accordingly. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  collective  sense,  may  we  not  look  back 
with  pride  on  our  past  efforts  ?  The  fact  that  this  County  has 
not  lagged  behind  in  the  study  of  its  land  and  fresh-water 
shells  is  very  gratifying;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  posted  up,  the 
work  done  in  Lincolnshire  compares  most  favourably  with  the 
amount  of  work  done  elsewhere  in  respect  of  areal  distribution. 

The  recently  published  Check-list  and  other  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  by  prominent  members  of  the  Union,  leave  little 
margin  at  present  for  further  enlargement  on  the  old  lines. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  now 
venture  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  indi¬ 
vidual  impressions  as  gleaned  in  the  field;  and  secondly,  as  an 
incentive  to  our  younger  members,  to  dwell  for  a  time  on  the 
wealth  of  detail  revealed  through  observation  carried  on  at 
home. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  I  will  endeavour  by  comparison  to 
make  myself  clear.  Let  us  take  as  an  instance  the  detailed 
study  of  a  flora.  Attractive  in  their  inflorescence  as  most  of 
the  flowers  are,  their  conventional  recognition  into  so  many 
genera  and  species  is  not  sufficient  ;  hence  soil,  environment, 
distribution  and  associates  must  all  be  appraised  before  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  them  may  be  attained. 
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The  same  line  of  study  is  necessary  for  our  Mollusca. 
They  too,  like  our  flowers,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  painted  in  attractive  and  varied  colours. 

If  the  shells  remain  the  only  goal  for  our  efforts,  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  will  be  as  restricted  as  that  of  our  geologists  to 
the  integuments  of  fossil  species. 

Plants  have  one  advantage  over  snails  for  squeamish 
students  ;  they  are  in  the  main  pleasant  to  handle,  whereas  the 
objects  we  are  considering  are  associated  with  things  that 
crawl  ;  being  also  by  many  regarded  as  disgustingly  slimy, 
whilst  their  haunts  possess  no  great  superfluity  of  attractive¬ 
ness  in  the  eyes  of  most  people. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  just  now  remarked,  a  few  of  our  con¬ 
spicuous  species  vie  closely  with  a  flower  in  appearance, 
especially  when  encountered  feeding  after  a  shower  of  rain  on 
the  terminals  of  our  hedgerow  weeds.  Then  their  vivid  colour, 
enhanced  through  being  wet,  opposed  to  the  ambient  greenery, 
is  such,  that  for  the  moment  one  is  deceived  by  the  piquancy 
of  the  contrast,  but  afterwards  charmed  by  the  simple  but 
effective  form  of  mimicry. 

To  search  for  the  eggs  of  our  mollusca,  inconspicuous  in 
point  of  size  as  they  are,  tenders  food  for  reflection  to  the 
more  observant. 

I  well  remember  when  on  the  island  of  Iona,  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  watching  of  examples  of  Helix  nemoralis  pre¬ 
paring  their  nidus,  and  depositing  their  eggs,  the  former  a 
duplication  in  miniature  of  the  labours  of  a  hen  green-plover 
or  a  tern  ;  a  homely  case  of  parallelism  in  nature. 

Again,  the  simple  act  of  congress  say  of  two  individuals 
of  this  same  snail  provides  room  for  further  thought.  Is  it  a 
corollary  resulting  from  a  chance  meeting,  or  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  a  specialised  sense  of  direction  so  pronounced  in 
certain  families  of  our  lepidoptera  ? 

Whilst  this  species  has  the  homing  instinct  well  developed, 
as  it  is  also  in  the  case  of  Helix  aspersa  (as  many  gardeners  to 
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their  disgust  are  aware),  may  not  other  species  have  a  similar 
faculty  ?  Who  can  say  ? 

Such  apparently  trivial  jottings,  together  with  observation 
of  the  likes  and  dislikes  for  certain  food,  habitation,  and  the 
association  or  companionship  of  superficially  opposite  species, 
must  be  all  drawn  upon  to  complete  our  Molluscan  studies  on 
an  ecological  basis. 

Illustrative  of  “likes  and  dislikes”,  we  find  on  our  coast 
sandhills  Hygromia  striolata  swarming  on  plants  of  Horse¬ 
radish,  a  partiality  lacking  in  gardens  to  the  detriment  of  our 
flower  beds,  whilst  Helix  aspersa  locally  accommodating  as  to 
its  food,  practically  restricts  itself  to  the  Yellow  Iris  in  the 
Southern  Hebrides. 

Speaking  of  aspersa  recalls  what  may  be  sometimes 
achieved  through  a  timely  hint.  A  conversation  I  had  in 
1910  with  a  local  fisherman  as  to  any  shells  he  might  meet 
with  between  the  intervals  of  his  sport,  resulted  in  a  small  but 
valuable  parcel  of  the  var.  glabra  (Calcara)  being  gathered — a 
remarkable  local  find,  as  well  as  being  unique  for  the  British 
Isles.  This  happy  suggestion,  as  was  subsequently  proved, 
occurred  just  in  time,  as  now  I  regret  to  inform  you  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  no  more. 

Excepting,  may  I  say,  some  of  our  hardier  species,  to 
which  a  xerophilous  or  semifrigid  condition  is  not  objection¬ 
able,  the  bulk  of  our  land  shells  do  not  usually  venture  abroad 
save  when  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and  warm  combined. 
This  preference  on  their  part  is  a  factor  one  cannot  ignore 
when  working  out  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  area,  as  a 
generous  hydrometric  condition  unaccompanied  by  warmth 
may  render  any  area  very  disappointing  to  the  collector,  and 
probably  induce  a  wrongful  conclusion,  whereas  under  more 
equable  conditions  a  bounteous  ingathering  would  be  yielded. 

Again,  the  pink  and  yellow  ground  colours  so  conspicuous 
on  Helix  nemoralis,  acquire  their  most  liberal  intensity  in  damp 
and  umbrageous  situations;  markedly  contrasting  with  the 
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pale  and  almost  colourless  examples  of  Limax  agrestis  so 
frequent  in  a  similar  environment,  and  usually  considered  as  a 
summer  form. 

As  to  “  habitation  ”,  in  the  artificial  Division  of  the 
County  which  we  know  as  io,  the  metropolis  of  our  local 
Zonitiodes  excavatus ,  Mr.  Roebuck  and  myself  took  this  species 
freely  from  the  undersides  of  newly  cut  chips,  the  natural  sur¬ 
rounding  dead-wood  being  quite  forsaken  ;  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  desire  for  a  new  home  is  not  a  post-bellum  monopoly 
of  local  humanity. 

An  odd  newspaper  lightly  crushed  together  and  planted  in 
a  hedge  bottom  forms  a  very  popular  summer  residence  for 
the  larger  snails  in  the  vicinity,  while  for  the  smaller  fry  a  slab 
of  damp  cardboard  is  equally  efficacious. 

An  old  dress-box  bottom  utilised  for  this  purpose  enabled 
me  once  to  spend  a  profitable  and  comfortable  half  hour. 
Placing  the  lure  across  an  accommodating  style,  I  leisurely 
took  my  pick  from  some  eight  species,  including  Zonitiodes 
excavatus  v.  vitrina. 

Again,  as  to  another  kind  of  habitation,  a  brief  survey  of 
some  of  our  waterways,  especially  where  there  is  a  “run”  m 
the  water,  will  yield,  with  an  occasional  overlapping  in  area, 
Unio  tumidus  and  U.  pictorum ,  whilst  a  parallel  Catch-water 
drain  just  over  the  bank  is  favoured  by  Anodonta  cygnea  only, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  mile  or  so  away  in  the  main  stream, 
where  the  latter  shell  is  often  exclusive,  a  remarkable  idiosyn¬ 
crasy,  the  three  species  contrasting  markedly  with  Dreissensia 
polymorpha  which  is  content  anywhere,  providing  there  is 
something  firm  to  anchor  to,  whether  a  post,  a  brick  wall,  a 
boat  afloat,  or  the  shoulders  of  a  living  Anodon,  ploughing  over 
the  surface  of  the  medium  in  which  it  has  its  being. 

One  may  notice  in  the  Witham  and  adjacent  ditches 
below  the  City  of  Lincoln,  Vivipara  contecta — undoubtedly  the 
commonest  locally  of  our  two  Paludinae  ;  it  is  partial,  when  the 
shell  is  of  moderate  size,  to  a  gregarious  existence  and  to 
shallow  water  ;  but  the  larger  shells  of  the  same  species,  so 
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attractive  to  all  who  see  them  in  our  cabinets,  are  not  so 
inclined,  and  are  more  or  less  solitary  and  prefer  deeper  water, 
hence  being  more  difficult  to  procure  ;  still,  an  accommodating 
bridge,  by  blocking  the  reflection  of  the  sky  on  the  surface, 
will  facilitate  the  chance  of  securing  such  a  prize,  and  given 
an  unrippled  rather  deep  pool  by  the  water’s  edge,  with  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  bridge  rendering  clear  the  bed  of  the 
same,  a  few  moments’  steady  gazing  enables  one  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  the  objects  revealed,  prominent  amongst  them 
being  perchance  a  more  or  less  circular  growth  or  two  of  con¬ 
ferva.  Watch  one  of  these  carefully  and  you  may  be  surprised 
to  find  it  in  motion ;  you  rub  your  eyes  and  again  regard  it, 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  as  you  did  not  call  at  the  little  inn 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bank,  so  you  lower  the  scoop  and 
bring  it  to  land,  to  find  it  was  no  false  impression,  no  weed- 
grown  stone,  but  a  desirable  shell  masquerading  under  a 
voluminous  mantle  of  limpid  green. 

In  regard  to  associations  and  companionships,  Helix 
ntmoralis  and  its  congener  Helix  hortensis ,  are  to  the  tiro  super¬ 
ficially  difficult  to  discriminate,  yet  they  are  rarely  found 
associated  in  Lincolnshire.  On  the  other  hand,  such  diverse 
species  as  Physa  hypnorum  and  Limnea  glabra  are  usually  accre¬ 
dited  companions.  In  this  County  we  have  only  one  existing 
known  locality  for  the  latter  shell  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
investigated,  it  is  minus  any  association  with  the  former. 
This  absence  I  have  also  noted  elsewhere,  still  I  must  not 
dogmatize  on  such  slender  evidence.  Planorbis  spirorbis  v. 
rotundata  fills  the  gap  in  our  one  station,  its  mode  of  life  making 
it  eminently  suitable. 

The  love  of  possession  common  to  all  is  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  impetus  instilled  into  the  individual  by  the 
little  word  “  rare  ”.  Whether  it  be  for  a  coin,  a  shell,  or  a 
postage  stamp,  the  result  is  the  same,  and  thus  it  comes  about 
that  we  probably  know  more  of  our  rarest  limnid  than  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  genus  together. 

This  happily  for  the  purpose  of  my  discourse  enables  me 
now  to  demonstrate  what  a  fascinating  and  delightful  study  is 
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at  hand,  so  far  as  the  restrictions  of  captivity  will  admit,  in 

observing  the  habits  of  the  animals  inhabiting  oar  local  shells. 

« 

The.  re-discovery  of  Limnea  glabra  in  the  County  at  Scun¬ 
thorpe  in  August,  1919,  by  Dr.  W.  Wallace,  quickened  our 
enthusiasm,  and  led  to  a  later  special  investigation  of  the 
mollusc  itself  and  other  occupants  of  the  little  bog. 

On  cleaning  and  preparing  at  home  some  of  the  associated 
plants  (fifteen  in  all)  for  drying  and  pressing,  I  came  across 
many  examples  of  glabra  and  its  local  companion,  which  were 
carefully  picked  out  for  cabinet  specimens.  A  few  matted 
clumps  of  the  plants  were  not  separated  but  laid  aside  to  show 
the  various  growths  together. 

One  clump  in  particular,  made  up  of  Myriophyllum  spicatum , 
Littorella  uniflora  and  Pillulavia  globulifera ,  was  planted  in  an 
observation  tank  in  water,  in  order  to  facilitate  observation  of 
the  disposition  of  the  leaves,  etc.,  inter  se. 

The  next  day  I  was  surprised  to  find  crawling  around,  a 
few  immature  specimens  of  these  two  shells  peculiar  to  the 
spot.  It  at  once  struck  me  that  something  might  be  learned 
if  the  clumps  were  kept  through  the  winter. 

This  was  on  October  7th,  and  the  first  thing  necessary 
was  to  cover  the  little  tank  as  a  preventative  to  wandering,  as 
the  snails  appear  to  spend  much  time  out  of  water,  especially 
in  dry  weather,  though  during  cold  or  wet  spells  they  do  not 
wander,  a  most  curious  habit  for  a  Planorbis.  Towards  the 
end  of  November  most  of  the  plants  diecf  down  excepting 
Myriophyllum,  which  began  to  shoot  vigorously,  continuing  so 
through  the  winter,  the  temperature  at  the  time  being  that  of 
an  ordinary  bathroom,  i.e.  a  little  higher  than  out  of  doors. 

The  shells  in  the  meantime  also  grew  rapidly,  finally 
equalling  many  of  those  taken  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  their 
original  home.  This  was  an  experience  of  great  interest  to  a 
keen  student,  as  I  have  recently  learnt  that  Semper,  after 
patient  and  repeated  trials,  was  unable  to  rear  (presumably 
from  eggs)  shells  to  the  size  attained  when  at  liberty. 
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Possibly  the  procuring  of  examples  in  an  adolescent  stage, 
together  with  the  actual  food  plants,  contributed  to  success  in 
the  present  case. 

Thus  it  became  instructive  and  interesting  to  watch  them 
day  by  day,  especially  the  glabra.  Their  movements  are  very 
slow  and  vary  little,  say  7/8"  in  one  minute,  or  one  mile  in  38^- 
days  (in  the  month  of  November),  about  the  same  speed  as 
L.  peregra.  Especially  noticeable  was  a  certain  oscillatory 
motion  of  the  shell  when  carried  vertically,  which  puzzled  me 
a  great  deal,  until  on  slightly  tapping  the  side  of  the  tank,  the 
animals  suddenly  withdrew,  and  at  the  same  time  displaced  a 
a  bubble  of  air  which  rose  to  the  top  of  the  water,  the  angle 
of  the  shell  became  depressed,  and  the  larger  whorls  simul¬ 
taneously  lost  their  golden  bronze  colour. 

A  closer  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  they  could 
renew  this  globule  of  air,  independently  of  coming  to  the  sur¬ 
face  for  it,  by  the  inhalation  of  any  bubble  they  came  across 
on  the  plants  or  sides  of  the  tank,  or  by  recapturing  an  escaped 
bubble  which  had  not  risen  to  the  surface. 

The  peculiarity  of  carrying  air  common  to  the  family  is 
the  more  noticeable  in  this  species  ;  it  enables  them  when  so 
disposed  to  release  their  hold  suddenly  and  shoot  rapidly  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  with  a  velocity  startling  to  the 
observer. 

The  animal  is  uniformly  grey  in  colour  with  darker  dor¬ 
sum,  with  a  length  of  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  shell ;  the 
pallial  region  margined  in  a  fine  but  distinct  dark  line  visible 
through  the  shell. 

The  sessile  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles  are  intensely 
black  with  a  pale  grey  periphery ;  the  latter  organs,  when  the 
animal  is  frightened,  are  withdrawn  carefully  and  deliberately, 
and  not  sharply  as  in  the  cases  of  stagnalis  and  pereger.  In 
time  they  acquire  a  sort  of  tameness  and  refuse  to  budge  if  the 
irritation  is  persisted  in. 
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In  common  with  other  members  of  this  interesting  genus, 
this  animal  is  provided  with  a  beautifully  reticulated  mantle 
richly  blended  in  brown  and  black. 

Amatory  preludes  were  noticeable  on  February  12th,  the 
preliminaries  (minus  any  suspension)  recalling  those  adopted 
by  Litnax  maximus  so  ably  depicted  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  in 
Vol.  i.  of  our  Transactions. 

The  act  of  congress  was  not  observed  until  the  15th  at 
9-30  a.m.,  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  pair  floating  sole 
uppermost,  the  shells  side  by  side,  and  the  body  fully  extended 
with  the  head  intruded  and  the  tentacles  curved  like  a  sickle 
blade,  suggesting  a  temporary  concentration  of  the  more 
diffused  energies  to  a  common  centre. 

Ova  were  first  detected  on  the  1 8th  at  10-30  p.m.,  con¬ 
tained  in  two  linear  gelatinous  masses,  8  mm.  long  by  3  mm. 
broad,  a  suitable  shape  for  their  deposition  on  the  slender 
stems  of  the  plants  with  which  they  were  associated. 

The  ovum  is  transparent  and  spheroidal  in  shape,  half-a- 
millimeter  in  diameter,  with  an  opaque  spot,  and  arranged  in 
a  series  of  pairs  with  an  odd  one,  and  averaging  fifteen  in  a 

batch. 

A  daily  examination  of  these  showed  no  change  for  ten 
days  or  more,  then  a  decided  increase  in  the  nucleus  was  dis¬ 
cernible,  indicating  a  faint  outline  of  the  embryonic  shell,  and 
hatching  on  March  23rd  after  an  interval  of  thirty  days. 

In  the  interim  on  February  20th,  a  displacement  of  these 
eggs  in  their  matrix  was  discernible,  on  the  25th  a  slight  jar  to 
the  vessel  caused  most  of  them  to  float  out  and  then  sink  to 
the  bottom. 

Again  on  the  21st,  another  act  of  congress  was  observed, 
occupying  from  1-30  p.m.  to  7-12  p.m.,  when  four  pairs  of  con¬ 
spicuous  black  blotches  were  noticeable  on  the  animals,  visible 
through  the  larger  whorl  of  the  shells  and  afterwards  dispersing 
along  the  line  of  reticulations  of  the  mantle.  Ova  from  this 
pair  were  deposited  on  the  26th,  an  interval  of  five  days,  and 
batched  on  April  1st  after  thirty-four  days. 
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A  synopsis  of  these  observations  works  out  as  follows : 

First,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  shell  (given  the  requisite 
mildness). 

Second,  the  early  breeding  of  this  species,  and  the  small 
number  of  eggs  deposited,  the  gestation  period  ranging  from 
three  to  six  days,  that  of  incubation  thirty  to  thirty-five  days, 
prolonged  to  forty  days  should  cold  weather  intervene. 

Third,  the  necessity  for  a  habitat  of  still,  very  shallow,  or 
little  water,  favouring  a  dense  plant-growth  :  the  loss  of  such 
an  environment  being  doubtless  the  great  factor  in  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  this  particular  species. 

Fourth,  I  do  not  know  what  their  food  is  in  a  state  of 
nature.  In  captivity  they  eat  readily  the  bark  of  the  dead 
plants,  or  something  minute  growing  thereon,  as  well  as  grow¬ 
ing  Myriophyllum ,  stripping  the  leaves  and  leaving  the  harder 
stalk. 

Fifth,  the  bronze  or  old-gold  colour  I  have  already  referred 
to  is  only  noticeable  when  the  shell  holds  the  living  occupant, 
and  is  charged  with  a  globule  of  air.  In  empty  shells  and 
during  congress  this  effect  is  lacking. 

Their  local  associate  Planorbis  spirorbis  v.  votundata  well 
deserves  its  specific  name.  The  colour  of  the  shell  approxi¬ 
mates,  whilst  the  animal  is  a  warm  brown  or  plum  colour, 
with  paler  tentacles.  It  is  slower  in  growth  than  glabra  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  indulges  in  the  same  habit  of  tem¬ 
porarily  leaving  the  water.  It  is  an  active  little  creature  and 
very  inquisitive  at  times,  often  elevating  itself  anteriorily, 
and  swaying  the  fore  part  of  the  body  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
searching  for  something. 

Both  species  show  the  usual  susceptibility  to  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  are  much  more  spirited  when  the  thermometer  rises. 
They  feed  in  the  same  way  on  the  same  material,  and  like 
their  neighbour  seem  the  busier  in  the  afternoon. 
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From  observations  kept  up  to  June  28th,  I  am  led  to  infer 
that  these  two  species  spend  much  of  their  time  out  of  water, 
emerging  again  if  replaced  in  their  more  useful  element ; 
curiously  enough  during  cold  or  wet  spells  they  venture  little 
into  the  lighter  medium. 

Has  any  other  variety  of  Planorhis  a  similar  habit? 

Of  this  species  I  was  also  fortunate  to  witness  congress  at 
g  a.m.  on  April  26th,  1913,  the  two  shells  approximating  at 
the  mouth-end  like  an  inverted  capital  V,  whilst  the  colour  of 
the  animals  tended  to  a  light  scarlet,  the  tentacles  not  de¬ 
pressed,  but  their  tips  pale  and  colourless,  the  pair  slowly 
crawling  whilst  so  engaged. 

The  tiresome  but  fascinating  genus  of  bivalves,  the  Pisidia , 
which  are  fairly  well  represented  in  the  County  in  the  Roebuck 
Check-list,  has  recently  undergone  a  thorough  overhauling, 
and  certain  well-defined  species  are  now  differentiated  and 
accepted  as  part  of  our  shell  fauna. 

This  change  necessitates  the  re-verification  of  all  the 
specimens  we  hold  referred  to  in  the  aforesaid  list,  which  I  am 
afraid  is  now  very  unlikely. 

As  an  example,  my  contribution  thereto  revealed  several 
errors,  which  are  now  put  right,  but  in  the  remainder  of  my 
series  to  save  cabinet-space,  tw’O  or  more  localities  were  cited 
on  one  label,  and  are  now  found  to  contain  species  other  than 
those  set  forth  at  the  time,  thus  making  it  impossible  to 
allocate  them  with  any  degree  of  correctness  and  so  rendering 
them  valueless;  a  new  search  in  the  localities  so  unwittingly 
compromised  being  thus  imperative. 

Lastly,  to  the  assiduity  of  our  keen  geologist  Mr.  H. 
Preston,  who  is  ever  striving  to  help  his  conchological  friends, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  welcome  discovery  of  the  “  rainwash  ” 
at  Greetwell,  which  has  proved  so  locally  prolific  in  many  of 
our  less  distributed  shells.  Twenty-four  species  have  so  far 
been  identified  in  this  interesting  deposit  by  our  Secretary  and 
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myself,  yielding  seven  of  by  no  means  our  commonest  species 
as  new  to  the  division,  four  Clausilia  not  yet  identified,  together 
with  our  first  examples  of  Helicella  heripensis  (Mab.)  and  a 
remarkable  aggregation  of  Cyclostoma  elegans  now  extinct  in  the 
district. 

Mr.  Preston  has  had  a  further  similiar  experience  in  past 
conchology  from  deposits  in  the  Grantham  area,  increasing 
the  divisional  record  by  five,  which  doubtless  will  be  found 
there  in  the  living  state  later  on.* 

I  trust  these  few  field  observations,  together  with  the 
short  glimpse  into  the  domestic  economy  of  two  of  our  popular 
molluscs,  will  suffice.  It  would  be  wearying  to  enlarge  further 
on  others  similarly  treated,  but  the  present  examples  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  interest  that  may  be  derived  by  any  of  us  from 
observations  of  units  that  form  part  of  the  generous  assortment 
of  molluscan  life  of  our  County. 

The  few  new  species  that  may  yet  occur  in  our  area  are 
now  a  negligible  quantity,  but  none  the  less  valuable,  and 
while  we  are  rightly  proud  of  our  125  species  (three-quarters 
of  the  total  number  of  species  known  to  Great  Britain),  still 
we  know  very  little  about  the  life-histories  of  the  majority  of 
those  we  claim.  Though  it  is  with  regret  I  say  that  in  future 
I  shall  have  little  time  to  devote  to  the  study  locally,  I  feel 
sure  these  scrappy  notes  on  “Some  Molluscan  Ways”  will 
appeal  to  local  naturalists  to  forward  a  branch  of  study, 
which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  is  a  delightful  and 
attractive  one,  apart  from  the  acquisition  of  shells  merely  as 
cabinet  specimens. 

*  Vide  L.  N.  U.  Transactions  1919,  p.  41  et  seq. 


REVIEW. 

“  WATER  PLANTS — A  Study  of  Aquatic  Angiosperms”, 
by  Agnes  Arber,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
31s.  6d. 

This  well-written  and  profusely-illustrated  book  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  naturalist’s  library.  Every  phase 
of  the  subject  is  thoroughly  treated.  Biologically,  the  life- 
histories  of  several  species  are  described  ;  and  there  are 
chapters  on  morphology,  physiology,  dispersal  and  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution. 
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THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY’S  REPORT, 

1920. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  roll  of  membership  of  the 
Union  has  received  several  additions  during  the  year.  I  regret, 
however,  to  add  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  hold  as  many 
Field  Meetings  as  we  did  in  the  years  that  preceded  the  War. 
Facilities  for  travelling  are  still  inadequate,  and  the  cost  of 
railway  fares  has  been  greatly  increased.  These  factors  led 
to  a  curtailment  of  our  programme  of  intended  meetings  in  the 
field. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Third  Meeting  was  held  at 
Harmston  on  the  26th  May.  In  spite  of  the  very  unpleasant 
state  of  the  weather,  very  many  specimens  were  observed. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Fourth  Meeting  was  held  at 
Barton-on-Humber  on  the  29th  June.  The  local  arrangements 
were  made  by  Mr.  Guy  W.  Mason,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Mason 
most  kindly  entertained  the  members  to  tea.  The  shore  and 
quarries  were  visited,  and  the  meeting  was  very  successful  and 
pleasant. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Fifth  Meeting  was  held  at 
Horncastle.  It  was  organized  and  conducted  by  the  Rev.  F. 
S.  Alston,  and  was  in  every  way  successful.  After  investi¬ 
gating  the  side  of  the  Bain  for  some  distance,  the  visitors 
explored  Scrivelsby  Park,  and  then  proceeded  to  Scrivelsby 
Rectory,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alston.  The  excursion  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
all  who  were  present,  and  the  number  of  records  made  was 
very  large. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln  on  November 
nth,  when  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and 
when  Mr.  J.  F.  Musham  delivered  his  Presidential  Address, 
entitled:  ‘Some  Mulluscan  Ways’. 

It  is  very  much  hoped  that  members  will  send  particulars 
of  any  specimens  they  take  or  observe  to  the  Recorders  of  the 
various  sections,  so  that  their  observations  may  be  included 
in  the  Registers  of  the  Union. 
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SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS, 

*1920. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  Musham,  F.E.S. 

The  Molluscan  report  is  again  satisfactory,  as  two  species 
new  to  the  County  and  nine  new  divisional  records  have  been 
added  to  the  County  List. 

Limax  maximus  var.  punctata  (verified  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor) 
was  found  by  Miss  S.  C.  Stow,  20th  September  1920,  and 
constitutes  a  new  County  record  for  Grantham,  15  N. 

In  10  N.,  thanks'  to  the  searches  of  Mr.  A.  H.  G.  Alston, 
Helix  hortensis ,  H.  it  ala  and  Neritina  fluviatilis  have  been  secured 
as  dead  shells  at  Scrivelsby. 

The  Field  Meeting  on  the  25th  August  1920,  also  secured 
for  the  same  division  Vivipara  contecta  from  the  Canal ;  Spherium 
corneum  var.  fiavescens  and  Ancylus  fluviatilis  from  the  river  Bain  ; 
and  Hyalinia  cvystallina  discovered  in  moss  by  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Alston. 

On  the  16th  September,  Miss  S.  C.  Stow  found  Avion  atev 
var.  atva,  L.  (verified  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor)  at  Spitalgate  Hill 
Top,  constituting  a  new  divisional  record  for  15  N. 

The  re-verification  of  the  President’s  local  Pisidia  also 
contributes  a  new  County  record,  namely  Pisidium  hibernicum , 
Fiskerton,  6  E.,  20.  vii.  1907. 

The  following  are  new  Divisional  records  : 

Pisidium  casevtanum ,  Waddington,  13  W.,  7.  vii.  1907;  and 
Skellingthorpe,  13  W.,  22.  vii.  1916. 

P.  subtvuncatum ,  Ruskington,  14  E.,  26.  ix.  1907. 

P.  obtusale,  Gedney,  18  E.,  9.  v.  1910,  Roebuck  and  Musham. 

Spherium  lacustre,  Gedney,  18  E.,  9.  v.  1910,  Roebuck  and 
Musham. 

Four  common  species  for  Div.  10  N.  in  the  Roebuck  List 
have  been  confirmed,  together  with  Planorbis  umbilicatus  for 

Div.  1. 
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E  N  TO  MO  LOGY. 

G.  W.  Mason. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  unfruitful  one,  being  a 
generally  cold  and  wet  summer  with  few  fine  and  warm 
intervals. 

Carterocephalus  palaemon  is  reported  by  the  Rev.  S.  Proud- 
foot  as  being  very  scarce.  His  garden  at  North  Somercotes 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  productive,  and  therfe  he  found 
Agrotis  obscura,  Axylia  putris ,  Agrotis  vestigialis ,  Mamestra  abjecta 
and  Miana  literosa.  Mr.  Proudfoot  puts  in  a  plea  for  younger 
and  more  adventurous  lepidopterists  to  make  a  careful  search 
for  Eupithecia  extensaria ,  which  is  exclusively  an  east-coast 
habitue,  the  larvae  feeding  on  Artemisia  maritima ,  a  plant  which 
abounds  everywhere  from  Saltfleet  Haven  to  Grainthorpe  on 
the  coast.  The  full-fed  larvae  should  be  looked  for  in  late 
September,  or  early  October. 

Vanessa  atalanta  seems  to  have  been  generally  common,  and 
V.  cardui  has  appeared  frequently. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bee  records  the  occurrence  of  Gonopteryx  rhamni 
at  Doddington,  and  states  that  a  specimen  of  Acherontia  atropos 
was  taken  at  Swanpool  Garden  City,  Lincoln. 

No  new  records  have  been  added  to  the  County  List, 
though  some  members  have  made  additions  to  their  local  lists. 

VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY. 

W.  S.  Medlicott. 

The  following  notes  relate  almost  entirely  to  North-west 
Lincolnshire,  the  Scunthorpe  area,  in  which  I  reside.  I  regret 
that  they  should  not  be  more  comprehensive,  but  professional 
work  and  bad  railway  facilities  prevent  me  from  making  other 
than  very  occasional  visits  to  remote  parts  of  the  County,  and 
during  the  year  only  three  members  of  the  Union  (Mr.  G.  H. 
Caton  Haigh,  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  and  Mr.  R.  Suggitt)  have 
supplied  me  with  any  information  from  localities  outside  the 
area  of  my  own  observation. 
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On  the  26th  May,  I  visited  Harmston  for  the  Field  Meet¬ 
ing  held  there,  but,  owing  to  a  breakdown,  I  was  an  hour-and- 
a-half  late,  and  was  consequently  unable  to  join  my  fellow- 
members.  In  the  wood  adjoining  the  Brant  I  noted  thirty-nine 
species  of  birds,  but  none  of  them  were  so  uncommon  as  to 
deserve  special  mention. 

The  following  notes  upon  birds  are  founded  upon  observa¬ 
tions  made  between  October  1919  and  October  1920: 

Jay.  Great  increase  in  numbers  when  compared  with  previous 
years. 

Greenfinch.  An  extraordinary  number  of  nests,  and  very  late 
breeding.  Thirty  nests  in  my  garden  at  Normanby, 
some  young  in  the  nest  as  late  as  September. 

Hawfinch.  Last  year  more  came  in  the  early  spring  and  nested 
than  I  had  observed  in  previous  seasons.  I  repeatedly 
saw  from  ten  to  fifteen  at  a  time.  This  year,  however,  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  specimen. 

Goldfinch.  Still  steadily  on  the  increase.  I  see  small  lots 
almost  every  day  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Tree  Sparrow.  Very  scarce  this  year  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  partial  migrants  to  this 
district,  arriving  early  in  the  spring.  I  see  very  few  in 
the  winter  months. 

Chaffinch.  Spring  song  commences  about  the  middle  of 
February.  Last  year  the  first  song  was  heard  on  the 
same  day  as  this,  namely,  February  15th. 

B rambling.  Last  year  was  the  greatest  Brambling  year  that  I 
ever  remember  ;  there  were  literally  thousands  near  Nor¬ 
manby.  This  year  they  promise  to  be  equally  numerous. 
In  1919  they  arrived  on  October  2nd,  and  they  remained 
through  the  winter.  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  one  hundred, 
mostly  in  full  breeding  plumage,  as  late  as  13th  April 
1920. 

Lesser  Redpoll.  In  the  usual  breeding  numbers,  nesting  com¬ 
monly.  In  October  they  leave  their  breeding-grounds, 
and  gather  in  flocks  in  fir  plantations. 
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Pied  Wagtail.  Scarce  birds  during  the  winter,  but  they  begin 
to  arrive  in  early  March.  Every  year  large  numbers 
chiefly  of  young  birds  gather  together  in  August  and 
early  September  ;  in  a  field  adjoining  my  house  more  than 
a  hundred  could  be  seen  any  day  between  the  first  week 
in  August  and  the  first  week  in  September. 

White  Wagtail.  Fairly  common  migrant  in  spring. 

Grey  Wagtail.  A  common  spring  and  autumn  migrant.  I  do 
not  know  of  its  nesting  in  North-west  Lincolnshire.  I 
saw  a  curiously  dark  coloured  specimen  at  Alkborough, 
24th  March  1920,  which  could  have  been  nothing  else 
than  a  variety  of  this  species. 

Yellow  Wagtail.  Nests  commonly. 

Nuthatch.  I  have  never  seen  this  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  records  of  it  in  North 
Lincolnshire. 

Golden-crested  Wren.  Is  steadily  establishing  itself  again,  after 
having  been  almost  exterminated  in  the  severe  spring  of 
1917.  There  has  been  a  large  immigration  this  October. 

Longtailed  Tit.  It  is  curious  how  scarce  a  bird  this  is  in  North¬ 
west  Lincolnshire.  During  the  last  eight  years,  in  the 
locality  north  of  Scunthorpe,  I  have  seen  only  one  party 
of  about  twenty  birds.  This  was  29th  October  1920. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  is  common  in  other  parts  of  the 
County,  as  it  is  also  in  Yorkshire  across  the  Humber. 

Grasshopper  Warbler.  I  saw  and  heard  this  bird  on  Scotton 
Common  on  several  occasions  this  summer,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  nested  there.  I  consider  this  a  rare  bird  in 
the  north  of  our  County. 

Reed  Warbler.  I  mention  this  bird  because  I  find  that  John 
Cordeaux  supposed  it  to  be  nearly  non-existent  in  North 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  now  quite  a  common  nesting  species 
along  the  Trent  side  in  old  brickyards.  I  know  one 
brickyard  where  at  least  twenty  pairs  nested  this  year. 

Wood  Warbler.  For  many  years  there  has  been  one  (and  only 
one)  nest  per  annum  of  this  species  on  the  Normanby 
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Park  Estate  ;  but  this  year  the  bird  did  not  return  to  its 
old  haunt.  I  came  across  about  four  or  five  pairs  in 
the  Manby  Woods,  and  found  one  nest. 

Redwing.  Very  large  numbers  arrived  all  through  October. 

Fieldfare.  Very  few,  as  yet.  I  saw  one  small  lot,  6th 
November  1920. 

Ring  Ouzel.  Passing  birds  are  generally  to  be  seen  at  the  right 
times  at  the  point  where  the  Trent  and  Humber  meet, 
namely  from  April  15th  to  May  1st  in  the  spring,  and 
about  October  15th  in  the  autumn. 

Nightingale.  I  heard  and  saw  one  on  the  Normanby  Park 
Estate  on  the  27th  May,  but  it  did  not  stay.  Several 
could  be  heard  singing  in  the  Manby  Woods,  and  they 
probably  nested  there. 

Stonechat.  Used  to  nest  on  Scotton  Common,  but  I  could  not 
find  a  bird  there  this  year.  I  do  not  know  any  locality 
in  North-west  Lincolnshire  where  it  nests.  A  few  may 
be  seen  passing  in  the  early  spring. 

Whinchat  and  Wheatear.  Both  species  have  increased  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  last  few  years,  and  now  nest  com¬ 
monly,  new  localities  for  nesting  having  been  chosen. 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  I  have  no  record  of  this  bird 
nesting  on  the  Normanby  Estate,  but  I  have  seen  it  there 
on  three  or  four  occasions  during  the  last  eight  years, 
usually  in  autumn. 

Cuckoo.  I  give  the  following  instance  of  a  migratory  bird 
returning  to  exactly  the  same  locality.  Last  year  a 
Cuckoo  with  a  peculiarly  distinctive  note  (Guck-coo-coo) 
arrived,  and  uttered  this  note  from  the  beginning  all 
through  the  season.  The  same  bird  arrived  and  stayed 
in  the  same  locality  this  season,  using  the  same  call. 
The  note  "was  quite  different  from  the  usual  hesitating 
late  cuckoo’s  note  of  Cuck-cuck-oo. 

Barn  Owl.  During  the  past  year  I  have  seen  many  flying  and 
hunting  in  broad  daylight.  A  casual  specimen  could 
often  be  seen  in  previous  years,  but  latterly  the  bird  has 
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been  quite  commonly  seen  between  io  a  m.  and  3  p.m. 
I  have  no  explanation  to  offer.  This  has  been  recorded 
by  others  in  The  Field  newspaper. 

Short  Eared  Owl.  I  have  had  reason  to  hope  that  I  might  find 
this  bird  nesting  in  the  north  of  the  County,  but  so  far  I 
have  been  disappointed.  I  see  a  good  many  during  the 
autumn  migration  most  years.  I  saw  one  29th  October 
1919;  one  20th  November  1919;  fifteen  15th  January 
1920. 

Long  Eared  Owl.  A  common  nesting  species.  Numbers  also 
arrive  in  autumn. 

Little  Owl.  Less  common  than  last  year.  I  have  no  record 
of  a  nest  this  year,  although  I  see  a  few  birds  about. 
Last  year  three  pairs  nested  in  rabbit  holes  in  Normanby 
Park.  One  was  sent  away  for  examination  of  contents 
of  stomach,  5th  February  1920.  It  contained  5  %  ear¬ 
wigs  ;  20  %  click  beetles  ;  60  %  remains  of  beetles,  and 
15  %  earthworms. 

Rough-legged  Buzzard.  Every  autumn  a  few  arrive.  There 
were  three  this  year  just  north  of  Scunthorpe.  One  was 
reported  as  a  Honey  Buzzard,  but  on  examination  it 
proved  to  be  a  Rough-legged  Buzzard.  I  examined  two 
that  were  shot  by  keepers.  One  was  reported  to  me  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith  as  having  occurred  near  Lincoln  in 
the  autumn  of  1919. 

Peregrine  Falcon.  Not  at  all  uncommon  in  autumn,  winter  and 
spring.  I  now  have  a  live  male,  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh.  It  was  caught  on  the  Grainsby 
coast  about  1st  November  1920.  A  female  bird  had 
been  caught  very  shortly  before. 

Merlin.  I  saw  one  at  Scotton  Common,  nth  September  1920. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  winter  on  the  Wolds. 

Pink-footed  Goose.  Present  in  the  Humber  in  fairly  large  num¬ 
bers  all  last  winter.  A  flock  of  several  hundreds  used  to 
fly  over  my  house  every  day  for  three  months,  going 
south  in  the  morning  at  daylight,  and  returning  north  to 
the  Humber  from  about  4-30  to  5  p.m.  the  same  day. 
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This  year  there  are  the  usual  numbers  on  the  Humber. 
They  usually  arrive  about  the  8th  October,  and  leave 
about  the  middle  of  March. 

Mallard ,  Sheld-Duck,  Teal,  Shoveler,  Pochard.  All  common 
nesting  species,  the  Pochard  being  the  least  common  of 
them. 

Tufted  Duck.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  other  records  of  the 
nesting  of  this  species  in  Lincolnshire,  but  I  can  definitely 
record  an  instance  this  year  on  a  secluded  pond  in  the 
north  of  the  County,  where  on  the  12th  June  1920,  I 
spent  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  watching  a  female 
Tufted  Duck  with  a  brood  of  seven  young,  a  week  old. 
Naturally,  I  prefer  to  leave  the  exact  locality  unspecified. 
Tufted  Ducks  appear  in  suitable  waters  in  North  Lincoln¬ 
shire  in  April  and  May,  usually  remaining  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  moving  on. 

Woodcock.  This  species  nests  fairly  regularly  in  the  district. 
This  year  the  autumn  migrants  arrived  about  the  1st 
November.  This  bird  makes  a  very  curious  guttural 
note  at  the  nesting  time.  I  have  heard  it  on  several 
occasions. 

Jack  Snipe.  Appears  to  me  to  be  a  much  less  common  bird 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Redshank.  As  a  breeding  species  this  bird  has  much  increased 
latterly.  It  is  exceedingly  numerous  all  along  the  shores 
of  the  Trent  and  Humber  north  of  Scunthorpe,  and  also 
for  a  few  miles  south  of  that  town.  During  the  last  few 
years  it  has  increased  its  breeding  grounds.  In  1872, 
according  to  John  Cordeaux,  it  was  hardly  known  as  a 
breeding  species  in  the  north  of  the  County.  I  knew  of 
one  case  this  year  where  there  was  only  one  male  to  two 
females.  Each  female  had  a  nest  with  four  eggs,  and 
hatched  four  young  in  the  same  field.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  it  is  generally  known  that  this  bird  throws  up 
“  castings  ”  in  the  same  manner  as  hawks  and  owls,  and 
(I  believe)  curlew.  Such  “castings”  by  the  Redshank 
are  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  grit,  hard  wing-cases  of 
water  insects,  and  so  forth. 
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Wood  Sandpiper.  This  is  a  new  bird  to  me.  I  saw  one,  and 
heard  its  note,  i  ith  September  1920,  and  I  see  in  the 
periodical  called  British  Birds ,  for  November  1920,  that 
Mr.  G.  Bolam  records  three  for  the  same  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Welland,  three  miles  east  of  Stamford. 

Curlew.  This  bird  successfully  hatched  young  this  year  in  the 
north  of  the  County.  No  doubt  others  can  record  it  as 
having  nested  in  Lincolnshire  previously,  but  I  put  this 
on  record  as  a  definite  instance.  On  the  7th  June  1920, 
I  watched  the  old  birds  for  four  hours.  I  hoped  to  handle 
the  young,  but  they  eluded  me  in  the  very  thick  under¬ 
growth.  However,  I  repeatedly  heard  them  calling  to 
their  parents  almost  under  my  feet.  My  friend  with  his 
telescope  actually  saw  three  young  birds  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  yards,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
parents  left  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  In  this  case  also 
I  prefer  not  to  name  the  exact  locality. 

Water  Rail.  I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  that  this  bird  nests 
in  North  Lincolnshire,  though  I  have  visited  places  at 
the  nesting  season  where  the  birds  were  said  to  be.  On 
each  occasion  I  have  failed  to  find  them.  They  are 
common  in  winter. 

Wood  Pigeon.  I  shot  one  that  was  pure  white  near  Burton 
Stather,  10th  February  1920. 

Black  Game.  During  the  summer  I  saw  several  Greyhens  and 
one  Blackcock  on  Scotton  Common.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  be  spared.  The  danger  lies  in  their 
moving  from  the  Common,  where  they  are  safe.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  history  of  these  Black  Game. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  were  on  the  Common  in  1912, 
1913  or  1914.  I  first  saw  them  in  1919-  Those  with 
whom  I  have  corresponded  on  the  subject  are  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  straggling  descendants  of  old  stock 
introduced  many  years  ago  into  the  Frodingham  district. 
I  scarcely  think,  however,  that  they  could  exist  for  many 
years  in  a  district  without  being  seen  and  recorded  ;  and 
I  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  these  are  new  birds 
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from  another  district  (perhaps  the  Dukeries,  where  I 
believe  there  are  a  few  left)  trying  to  re-establish  them¬ 
selves  in  an  old  haunt.  The  point  as  to  which  I  should 
like  precise  information  is  the  length  of  the  period  prior 
to  i g  1 8  during  which  there  has  been  no  record  of  Black 
Game  in  North  Lincolnshire. 


I  now  give  a  list  of  dates  of  the  first  arrivals  of  summer 
migrants  for  1920  : 

March  31.  Willow  Warbler  (unusually  early) ;  Chiffchaff. 
April  13.  Swallow. 

April  18.  Cuckoo. 

April  20.  Sand  Martin;  Wbeatear;  Tree  Pipit;  Blackcap. 
April  21.  Whinchat ;  Yellow  Wagtail ;  Lesser  Whitethroat. 
April  28.  Turtle  Dove  (rather  early)  ;  Common  Whitethroat ; 

Garden  Warbler. 

May  3.  House  Martin  (late). 

May  5.  Corncrake. 

May  8.  Sedge  Warbler  (late). 

May  9.  Swift;  Spotted  Flycatcher. 

May  27.  Nightingale  (late  straggler). 

May  30.  Wood  Warbler  (had  probably  arrived  previous  to 
this). 

June  1.  Grasshopper  Warbler  (had  probably  arrived  earlier). 

I  have  very  little  to  record  concerning  Mammals.  Two 
white  Stoats  were  shot  north  of  Scunthorpe  during  the  winter. 
On  the  22nd  August  I  watched  for  five  minutes  a  Stoat  rolling 
a  hen’s  egg  from  a  nest  over  rough  ground  for  thirty  yards. 
He  did  it  all  with  the  point  of  his  nose,  rolling  the  egg  on  the 
ground,  and  he  travelled  at  about  walking  pace.  It  seemed  a 
very  easy  matter  for  the  animal. 

In  the  autumn  of  1919,  Voles  (probably  the  Short-tailed 
Field  Vole)  did  great  damage  to  young  sycamore  trees  in  a 
small  mixed  plantation  by  eating  the  bark.  Hundreds  of  trees 
were  damaged  up  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  No  other  trees 
were  touched,  although  the  other  species  in  the  plantation  in¬ 
cluded  oak,  ash,  beech,  larch,  spruce,  Scotch  fir  and  dogwood. 
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Badgers  (which  are  not  common  north  of  Scunthorpe) 
returned  to  an  old  earth  in  1919,  which  had  not  been  occupied 
for  about  eight  years,  and  they  bred  there  successfully  in  1919 
and  1920,  close  to  the  Trent  bank. 

The  following  notes  relating  to  previous  years  are,  I  think, 
worth  putting  on  record  : 

Mealy  Redpoll.  A  flock  of  thirty  at  Saxby,  near  Barton,  20th 
January  1914. 

Spotted  Crake.  One  at  Crosby,  near  Scunthorpe,  20th  March 

I9I4* 

Waxwing.  One  at  Normanby,  near  Scunthorpe,  7th  Decem¬ 
ber  1913. 

Lesser  Bustard.  One  at  Walcot,  near  Alkborough,  22nd  Janu¬ 
ary  1912. 

These  four  species  were  seen  by  me. 

Mr.  R.  Suggitt  sends  the  following  notes  with  reference 
to  the  Cleethorpes  district  : 

Redstart.  Very  plentiful  in  1920. 

Spotted  Flycatcher.  Very  scarce  in  1920. 

Pied  Flycatcher.  More  plentiful  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

Calcarius  Lapponicus  (Lapland  Bunting).  Two  were  taken  in 
1904  by  a  bird-catcher  from  a  flock  of  Snow  Buntings, 
and  three  examples  were  taken  by  him  in  1913.  All 
were  handed  by  him  to  the  writer  of  the  note. 

Pastor  roseus  (Rosy  Pastor).  On  the  1st  August  1909,  this 
bird  (in  perfect  plumage)  came  to  my  garden  at  Clee¬ 
thorpes,  and  remained  for  three  days,  feeding  on  cherries. 

Sylvia  nisoria  (Barred  Warbler).  One  in  immature  plumage 
was  caught  in  a  trap  at  my  Aviary,  Cleethorpes,  2nd 
September  1911. 

Ampelis  garrulus  (Waxwing).  I  saw  six  specimens  at  Clee¬ 
thorpes,  28th  December  1913,  and  the  same  number, 
13th  January  1914. 
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Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  of  Grainsby,  has  kindly  sent  the 
following  report  of  his  observations  on  the  migration  of  the 
autumn  of  1920  : 

“  During  September  bird-movements  were  very  slight. 
The  first  important  movement  commenced  on  the  30th  of  that 
month,  and  lasted  till  October  7th,  when  it  became  merged  in 
a  still  greater  rush.  The  first  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Robins  and  Song  Thrushes,  which  were  present  in  hundreds. 
The  other  birds  concerned  were  in  very  small  numbers,  but 
Tree  Pipit,  Chiffchaff,  Redstart,  Goldcrest,  Brambling,  Chaf¬ 
finch,  Woodcock  and  Snipe  were  all  present. 

On  October  9th,  a  very  heavy  passage  began,  this  again 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  two  species  :  this  time  the  Redwing 
and  Goldcrest,  though  Robins  were  still  abundant,  and  Ring 
Ouzels,  Bramblings,  Grey  Crows,  Rock  Pipits  and  Starlings 
were  in  much  evidence.  This  rush  lasted  till  the  12th,  but 
Robins,  Redwings  and  Goldcrests  were  moving  in  smaller 
numbers  till  the  end  of  the  month.  An  unusual  feature  was 
a  passage  of  Jays  across  the  Marsh  district  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.  from  October  nth  to  19th.  There  was  continued  slight 
movement  through  November,  but  no  other  important  rush. 

The  larger  birds  of  prey  were  more  in  evidence  than 
usual,  and  I  saw  (or  had  reported  to  me  on  good  evidence)  a 
Golden  Eagle  captured  at  Langton,  near  Spilsby  ;  a  White¬ 
tailed  Eagle  seen  by  me  at  Grainsby ;  an  Osprey  shot  at 
Theddlethorpe ;  three  Common  Buzzards;  two  Hen  Harriers; 
eight  or  nine  Peregrines  ;  and  one  Merlin. 

The  excessive  abundance  of  Redwings  was  very  notice¬ 
able,  as  also  was  the  scarcity  of  waders,  including  Snipe  and 
WToodcock.  A  Bittern  was  killed  at  Fulstow,  and  another  at 
Immingham  ;  and  a  Grey  Shrike  at  North  Cotes.  A  flock  of 
six  Smews  appeared  at  Grainthorpe,  and  two  were  shot. 
Eight  White-fronted  Geese  frequented  Tetney  and  North 
Cotes,  and  two  were  shot.  On  the  whole  it  was  an  interesting 
season,  although  no  rare  bird  occurred  in  the  district”. 
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Rev.  E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock,  F.L.S. 

This  season’s  notes  have  given  nothing  startling,  but 
enough  as  usual  to  sustain  continued  interest.  The  Harmston 
to  Aubourrie  meeting  supplied  Ophioglossum  (which  is  always 
well  worth  studying,  as  it  is  generally  feet,  or  boot-carried), 
Zannichellia  palustris  (duck-carried),  and  Myosurus  (which  with 
us  is  usually  sown  by  collateral  human  carriage).  The 
Barton — South  Eerriby  list  was  a  much  longer  one,  and  there  I 
was  on  oft-studied  ground.  Beilis ,  forma  pascua ,  was  a  most 
striking  plant  on  the  Upper-Chalk.  Lactuca  muralis  in  the 
chalk  quarry  under  the  trees  was  conspicuous,  being  six  feet 
high.  1  remember  when  it  was  not  there  at  all,  and  now  the 
plants  are  not  half  so  many  in  number  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  Whether  it  came  by  bird  carriage,  or  by  collateral  man 
carriage,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  studied  both  in  the  case  of  this 
plant.  Ophrys  apifera,  still  exists  in  fair  quantity.  Ranunculus 
hirsutus  on  the  Estuarine- Alluvium  had  been  man-carried  from 
the  Upper  Chalk,  where  we  could  not  find  it.  Both  Zannichellia 
palustris  and  Z.  maritima  were  in  a  disused  brick-pit.  The  water- 
birds  noted  on  this  spot  were  Tame  Swans,  Tufted  Ducks, 
Wild  Ducks,  and  Coots,  and  there  were  tracks  of  Waterhens. 
Alopecurus  hulbosus  was  in  its  old  habitat,  as  abundant  as  ever, 
with  birds  frequently  resting  there  when  it  is  in  full  seed.  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  only  spot  on  the  Humber  where 
this  species  is  found. 

I  took  many  notes  on  carriage  and  soil  questions  at  the 
Scrivelsby  meeting,  for  I  was  there  two  nights,  and  all  the 
circumstances  were  ideal.  Viburnum  Opulus  is  rarely  bird-sown 
on  Plateau-Graveland  Fresh-water-Alluvium,  as  is PyrusAria  (by 
Mistle  Thrushes,  as  usual).  The  common  form  of  Ononis  spinosa 
was  inermis.  Trifolium  arvense  was  specially  in  evidence  in  places 
where  there  had  formerly  been  stone-heaps.  Ranunculus  fluitans, 
which  had  not  been  taken  in  the  County  since  1885,  was  in 
masses  in  the  river,  as  it  was  at  Grantham,  whence  I  received 
it  from  Miss  S.  C.  Stow  just  before  this  meeting.  By  the  canal 
were  Stachys  palustris  and  Lycopus  Europaeus,  very  fine  speci- 
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mens;  but  Alisma  Plantago-aquatica  does  not  seem  to  do  well 
there.  Scutellaria  galericulata  was  usually  large  too,  as  also  was 
Galium  palustre  on  the  old  lock  side.  This  last  was  pink- 
flowered,  a  variety  which  I  have  never  seen  before.  Campanula 
latifolia  and  Atvopa  Belladonna ,  and  apparently  the  hybrid 
Lychnis  alba  x  dioica  (both  parent  forms  were  present)  were  in 
their  places  in  the  wood.  Scolopendvium ,  wind-carried,  was  in 
the  churchyard  below  an  iron-grating  underground.  Parnassia 
is  still  there,  I  was  told,  though  we  did  not  see  it.  The  A  vena 
fataa  obtained  was  var.  glahrata,  the  only  time  I  have  ever  taken 
it  in  the  County.  A  fine  specimen  of  Glyceria  aquatica  f.  vivipara, 
I  only  named  finally  by  the  aid  of  the  elongated  central  point 
of  its  short  truncated  leaf-ligule,  so  changed  was  the  whole 
plant’s  aspect.  Thanks  to  the  President’s  help,  I  made  a  finer 
collection  of  notes  than  I  have  ever  made  in  the  same  space  of 
time  anywhere. 

GEOLOGICAL  REPORT,  1920. 

H.  Preston,  F.G.S. 

My  report  relates  almost  entirely  to  glacial  phenomena. 
Early  in  the  year  some  blocks  of  Ironstone,  which  had  been 
dug  up  in  the  Witham  Wood,  south-east  of  Colsterworth,  were 
brought  to  me.  I  examined  them  and  found  that  they  con¬ 
tained  both  the  type-fossils  of  the  Marlstone,  namely  Rhynconella 
tetrahedra  and  T erebratula  punctata ,  a  clear  proof  that  the  stone 
belonged  to  the  Middle  Lias  Limestone.  Upon  visiting  the 
Wood,  I  found  that  a  hole  had  been  dug,  7  feet  long,  3  feet 
broad,  and  6  feet  deep,  and  that  it  had  entered  into  solid 
Ironstone  to  a  depth  of  3  feet.  Ultimately,  one  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  was  cut  through,  showing  a  thickness  of  nearly  4  feet 
of  solid  Ironstone. 

Unfortunately  for  the  owners,  below  the  Ironstone  there 
was  Boulder  Clay,  which  proved  that  the  Ironstone  was  not 
in  situ,  but  that  it  had  been  brought  there. 

Although  attempts  to  find  Ironstone  were  made  in  seven 
or  eight  other  places  in  the  Wood,  nothing  but  Boulder  Clay 
was  discovered. 
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I  was  not  able  to  get  the  full  dimensions  of  the  block  of 
stone  dug  into,  but  it  was  evidently  a  large  boulder  of  Middle 
Lias  Ironstone  brought  into  position  from  the  north,  probably 
from  an  outcrop  between  Lincoln  and  Grantham,  during  the 
Glacial  Age  ;  and  it  was  of  such  a  size  that  a  hole  7  feet  by  3 
feet  could  be  dug  into  it  without  finding  any  of  its  outside  limits. 

It  was  rather  a  strange  accident  that  the  first  attempt  of 
the  owners  to  find  Ironstone  in  this  great  Wood  should  have 
been  made  on  a  spot  where  so  large  a  block  of  transported 
Ironstone  was  resting;  but  it  is  another  of  those  strange  cases 
where  good  fortune  attends  the  uninitiated. 

The  other  case  which  I  have  to  report  is  a  well  which  has 
been  sunk  in  the  parish  of  Easton,  about  two  miles  south-east 
from  Great  Ponton.  Here  the  well  started  in  Chalky  Boulder 
Clay,. and  was  sunk  to  44  feet,  but  as  no  water  was  found,  a 
rough  boring  tackle  was  obtained,  and  a  trial  hole  put  down 
to  a  further  depth  of  10  feet,  making  a  total  depth  of  54  feet, 
all  in  the  Chalky  Boulder  Clay.  The  sinking  is  now  stopped, 
awaiting  further  consideration. 

This,  I  believe,  is  by  far  the  thickest  section  of  Boulder 
Clay  noted  in  the  Grantham  district,  but  its  interest  lies  in 
the  chalk  and  other  rock  fragments  contained  in  the  clay. 
The  chalk  boulders  were  very  numerous,  and  they  ranged 
from  small  pebbles  up  to  blocks  that  were  6  or  7  inches  in 
diameter.  Their  average  size  was  from  2  to  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  most  of  them  were  scratched  and  striated  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  As  a  rule,  the  fragments  of  chalk 
found  in  the  Boulder  Clay  of  the  Grantham  district  have  had 
the  striae  worn  off  them  by  travel  in  the  moving  clay,  but 
in  the  Easton  well  the  clay  has  probably  settled  into  a  hollow 
where  subsequent  movement  has  been  slight — hence  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  striae. 

Besides  white  chalk,  there  are  many  fragments  of  pink 
chalk,  such  as  is  seen  near  the  base  of  the  Upper  Chalk  in 
Louth  and  district.  There  were  also  slabs  of  light  grey  flint 
from  the  Chalk  Wolds;  Neocomian  sandstones;  impressions 
of  Ammonites  from  the  Oxford  Clay  ;  Gryphea  and  Belemnites 
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from  Kimeridge  Clay  and  Kellaways  Rock  ;  Oolitic  Limestone  ; 
Pentacrinus  stem  from  the  Lias  ;  and  Marlstone  Rock  with 
its  typical  Brachiopods,  in  addition  to  a  few  Quartzite  pebbles 
and  unidentified  rocks. 

The  rocks  and  fossils  collected  from  this  section  of  the 
Chalky  Boulder  Clay  give  a  very  clear  indication  that  the 
travel  of  the  Glacial  Clay  was  directly  from  the  north.  A 
selection  of  specimens  from  this  interesting  section  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 


OTTERS  AT  GRANTHAM. 

* 

H.  Preston,  F.G.S. 

Within  the  past  two  years  three  Otters  have  been  killed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grantham,  and  I  have  been  able  to  get  the 
skull  of  one  of  them. 

The  first  was  found  dying  in  a  stable  by  the  river  side  in 
Grantham.  I  heard  about  it  a  fortnight  after  its  discovery. 
It  had  then  been  skinned,  and  the  carcase  thrown  into  a 
furnace. 

The  second  was  shot  in  the  river  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town.  This,  although  there  were  numerous  rumours 
about  it,  I  did  not  trace  until  five  months  after  its  death.  I 
found  out  that  it  had  been  skinned,  and  the  body  buried.  It 
was  disinterred,  and  it  was  the  skull  of  this  example  I  obtained. 

The  third  was  killed  in  the  Witham,  three  miles  south  of 
Grantham,  and  it  had  been  sent  into  Grantham  to  be  stuffed 
when  I  saw  it. 

It  is  interesting  that  three  Otters  should  have  been 
captured  within  so  short  a  period,  seeing  that  no  record 
existed  of  one  having  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
quite  a  number  of  years. 
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QOME  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’ 
^  Union  have  been  all-round  naturalists;  others  have 
specialized  in  particular  branches  of  study  such  as  botany, 
mycology,  ornithology,  malacology,  entomology  and  geology. 
Two  of  our  Presidents  have  been  coleopterists,  and  in  the  year 
1917  the  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Guy  W.  Mason,  who  is  the 
principal  authority  in  the  County  on  Lepidoptera. 

Mr.  Mason  was  born  on  the  31st  December  1875  at 
Barton-on-Humber,  being  the  younger  son  of  the  late  Henry 
Edward  Mason,  of  that  town,  solicitor.  He  first  became 
interested  in  Butterflies  and  Moths  when  he  was  about  ten 
years  of  age,  a  governess  who  knew  something  about  them 
making  him  keen  to  begin  collecting.  This  lady  sowed  good 
seed,  it  fell  into  good  ground,  and  the  boy’s  enthusiasm  was 
encouraged  by  his  father.  “  I  remember  ”,  says  our  Past- 
President,  “  my  father  taking  me  to  Hull  to  buy  a  net,  and 
that  same  night,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  I  was  busy 
catching  what  I  then  called  the  small  and  large  Greys ,  which  I 
subsequently  learned  were  the  V  Moth  and  the  Dark  Arches 
Moth  ”.  He  received  further  stimulus  when  his  father  bought 
for  him  Coleman’s  “  British  Butterflies  and  Moths  ”. 

For  five  years  and  a  term  he  was  a  pupil  at  Louth 
Grammar  School,  under  the  late  Rev.  Canon  W.  W.  Hopwood, 
a  man  who  united  sound  scholarship  with  high  principle,  and 
who  imbued  the  boys  under  his  charge  with  something  of  his 
own  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  loyalty  to  the  highest 
standards  of  conduct  and  manners  and  the  approved  rules  of 
the  best  civilized  society.  Under  Canon  Hopwood’s  able 
regime  the  school  maintained  its  ancient  reputation  as  a  place 
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most  proper  and  fit  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  boys 
and  youth  in  good  literature,  knowledge  and  discipline,  and 
his  memory  is  kept  green  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  many  other 
grateful  pupils.  It  was  at  that  time  a  custom  at  the  school  to 
offer  annual  prizes  for  the  best  collections  of  insects  (either 
Butterflies  and  Moths  or  Beetles)  and  of  wild  flowers  made 
during  the  year.  It  was  only  natural  that  Mr.  Mason  should 
win  a  prize  for  Butterflies  and  Moths,  but  as  he  was  the  only 
competitor  for  the  year,  he  modestly  thought  that  the  prize 
was  given  to  him  not  for  the  two  cases  of  insects  that  he 
exhibited,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  further  effort.  Mr. 
Mason  is  not  the  only  member  of  the  L.N.U.  whose  interest 
in  natural  history  was  fostered  by  the  offer  of  these  prizes. 

In  process  of  time  Mr.  Mason  was  articled  to  his  father 
for  five  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  was 
admitted  as  a  solicitor  in  August  1899.  As  he  grew  older  he 
studied  the  Order  Lepidoptera  more  seriously,  and  when  he 
came  into  touch  with  fellow-workers  in  this  and  other  branches 
of  natural  history,  his  progress  was  rapid.  Having  joined  the 
L.N.U.  in  1903,  he  found  congenial  colleagues,  and  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  were 
closely  allied:  that  the  geologist  helped  the  botanist,  that  the 
botanist  helped  the  entomologist,  and  so  forth. 

He  was  soon  recognised  as  facile  princeps  of  the  Lepi- 
dopterists  resident  in  the  County,  and  his  keenness  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  led  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  entomological  section  of  the  Union.  It  then  became 
his  ambition  not  only  to  keep  a  register  of  the  records  made 
by  others,  but  also  himself  to  add  to  them  so  far  as  he  indi¬ 
vidually  could.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  Micro-Lepi- 
doptera,  forty-one  species  of  which  he  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  the  first  to  record  for  the  County.  He  took  “  Only  a 
Micro”  as  the  subject  of  the  very  interesting  address  he 
delivered  to  the  Union  at  the  close  of  his  presidential  year. 
His  list  of  Lincolnshire  Lepidoptera  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  1907-1910,  and  it  is  highly  valued  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  study. 


R.  W.  G. 
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Some  Notes  on  the  Appearances  of  Local  Species. 

H.  C.  Bee. 

In  spite  of  the  great  attention  which  has  been  given  to  our 
British  Lepidoptera,  and  the  very  many  works  published  on 
the  subject,  little  has  been  said  about  the  local  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  particular  species  as  year  succeeds  year  ;  and 
this  local  variation  of  numbers  according  to  season,  presents 
an  attractive  and  interesting  sphere  of  research. 

This  paper  is  the  result  of  five  years’  energetic  collecting 
in  the  Lincoln  district,  and  is  mostly  compiled  from  rough 
notes  of  observations  made  by  the  writer  and  friends  in  the 
city.  The  notes  were  not  made  with  any  intention  of  pursuing 
the  study  of  local  variation,  but  they  are  chiefly  diary  records, 
and,  as  such,  are  perhaps  the  more  .reliable,  being  unbiased 
evidence. 

Until  the  year  1917,  the  Peacock  Butterfly  (Vanessa  Io) 
was  rarely  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  being 
far  outnumbered  by  V.  atalanta,  which  was  everywhere.  The 
season  1917,  however,  saw  a  sudden  transition,  Io  considerably 
outnumbering  atalanta.  The  proportions  remained  unchanged 
until  last  year,  1920,  when  atalanta  re-appeared,  and  both 
species  were  equally  numerous. 

The  Brimstone  (Gonepteryx  rhamni )  is  now  common  every¬ 
where,  but  it  was  seldom  observed  three  seasons  ago. 

The  Painted  Lady  [V .  cardui)  was  plentiful  in  1915,  1917, 
and  1920,  but  less  common  in  the  intervening  years. 

During  1920,  there  were  more  female  specimens  of  the 
Orange  Tip  ( Euchloe  cardamines)  in  proportion  to  the  males  than 
we  have  seen  in  other  seasons. 

The  Clouded  Yellow  ( Colias  edasa)  is  a  rare  visitor,  but  it 
was  taken  at  Boultham  during  1920. 

The  Chequered  Skipper  [Carterocephalus  palaemon)  is  still  to 
be  found,  but  in  reduced  numbers.  The  Grizzled  Skipper 
( Syrichthus  malvae)  and  the  Dingy  Skipper  ( Nisoniades  tages )  are 
usually  found  on  the  same  spot;  while  the  two  common 
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Skippers  ( Hesperia  thaumas  and  H.  sylvanus)  are  seldom  met  far 
apart.  All  four  species  appear  to  be  increasing  in  numbers. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  Azure  Blue 
(Lycaena  argiolus)  has  a  foothold  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thorny  Wood,  odd  specimens  having  been  captured  each  year 
from  1917  to  1920. 

During  the  summer  of  1916  the  writer  received  from  Kent 
a  number  of  larvae  of  the  Monkshood  Moth  ( Plusia  moneta ). 
Several  of  the  imagines  were  released,  and  the  next  year  a 
friend  took  several  specimens  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Since  then  we  have  heard  of  appearances  each  year,  and  we 
hope  that  the  species,  has  come  to  stay. 

The  Burnet  Moths  ( Zygaena  trifolii  and  Z .  filipendulae)  are 
common  in  their  favoured  haunts  year  by  year,  both  species 
often  mixing  freely  together.  They  were  much  more  abundant 
during  1917  and  1919  than  in  the  alternate  seasons. 

Four  specimens  of  the  Green  Silver  Lines  ( Hylophila 
prasinana)  were  taken  by  the  writer  during  June  1918  in  the 
parish  of  Skellingthorpe,  on  separate  nights ;  but  careful 
search  on  the  same  ground  has  failed  to  re-discover  the  species 
since  then. 

These  notes,  taken  almost  at  random,  show  that  our  com¬ 
mon,  as  well  as  our  rare,  local  species  are  not  all  equally 
abundant  every  year,  and  the  thoughtful  entomologist  asks 
himself,  why  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question  from  the 
observations  of  one  person,  or  even  from  information  gathered 
by  two  or  three  local  enthusiasts.  Doubtless,  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food  plants,  and  presence  or 
absence  of  parasites,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  attempt  an  explanation,  but  to 
suggest  that  this  line  of  observation  offers  a  very  interesting 
study.  It  would  be  helpful  if  other  more  seasoned  entomolo¬ 
gists  of  the  County  would  forward  the  results  of  their  observa¬ 
tions  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be  studied  on  a  County 
basis.  The  value  of  the  cumulative  evidence  would  be  very 
considerable. 
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REED  WARBLERS  AND  CUCKOOS. 

Rev.  E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock,  F.L.S. 

The  Reed  Warbler,  which  was  once  common  with  us  in 
suitable  places,  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Lincolnshire. 
I  have  been  trying  to  reason  out  the  causes  for  this,  and  in  this 
connection  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  following  considera- 
tion :  labour  being  scarce  and  dear,  beds  of  nettles  have  flourished 
greatly,  and  have  remained  unmown.  The  two  butterflies, 
the  larvae  of  which  feed  on  them,  namely,  the  Small  Tortoise¬ 
shell  and  the  Peacock,  have  abounded.  This  seems  to  have 
given  us  an  unusual  supply  of  Cuckoos.  An  excess  of  this 
parasitical  bird  means  that  Reed  Warblers  bring  up  young 
Cuckoos,  and  not  their  own  offspring,  at  least  in  their  first 
nests.  This  implies  a  dead  loss  to  us  of  Reed  Warblers. 

Another  point  I  have  noted  in  connection  with  an  excess 
of  Cuckoos  is  the  fact  that  the  larvae  of  the  Gooseberry-leaf 
Moth  have  not  been  in  evidence.  In  years  when  Cuckoos  are 
scarce  these  larvae  are  unusually  destructive. 


THE  MOUSE-COLOURED  BAT. 

Rev.  E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock,  F.L.S. 

The  Mouse-coloured  Bat  (Vesftevtilio  murinus  L.)  is  in  the 
south  wall  of  my  late  sister’s  house  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
between  the  front  door  and  the  window  above.  Miss  W. 
Fowler  found  a  full-grown  specimen  on  the  16th  May  1920. 
It  did  not  attempt  to  fly,  but  cried  out  loudly  when  she  went 
into  the  room,  and  ran  up  the  curtains  by  the  window.  This 
species  is  the  largest  of  the  British  Bats,  having  a  wing-spread 
of  fifteen  inches,  and  its  head  and  body  being  more  than  three- 
and-a-half  inches  long.  I  have  never  seen  it  there  on  the 
wing,  though  I  have  often  viewed  it  in  central  London  in 
Russell  Square  and  by  the  British  Museum  ;  yet,  I  had  a  note 
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of  a  large  bat  at  Kirton,  and  the  following  from  my  sister  : 
“  July  31  and  August  1,  1914.  The  bats  in  the  wall  near  the 
front  door  and  the  window  above  are  again  throwing  dirt  out 
of  their  nest — in  former  years,  one  period  of  house-cleaning 
sufficed”.  These  bats  were  spring-cleaning  on  the  17th  May 
1920.  The  species  is  very  noisy  and  quarrelsome.  A  young 
bat  that  was  thrown  out  of  this  nest  in  1919  had  its  eyes 
closed,  but  the  eye-balls  were  of  large  size  and  protuberant. 
It  may  never  have  lived  after  birth. 


“DROPPED  EGGS”. 

Rev.  E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock,  F.L.S. 

“Dropped”  is  our  local  dialect  word  applied  to  an  egg 
that  is  not  placed  in  a  nest.  One  was  sent  to  me  from 
Grimsby,  11  May  1920.  It  was  said,  truly  enough,  to  be  like 
that  of  the  Bee-Eater,  both  in  shape  and  colour,  but  it  was 
only  the  dropped  egg  of  the  Common  Starling.  In  the  last 
fifty  years  I  have  seen  probably  half-a-score  of  the  “  dropped 
eggs  ”  of  this  species,  all  of  them  more  or  less  of  the  same 
abnormal  shape  and  colouration  as  this  example,  but  I  have 
also  seen  a  great  many  examples  that  were  typical.  Dropped 
eggs  of  most  species  of  common  birds  are  at  times  found,  but 
the  Starling  is  the  greatest  offender  in  this  way.  Most  birds 
drop  their  eggs  because  their  nests  have  been  destroyed,  as  I 
have  proved  with  the  House  Sparrow  and  Dunnock,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Starling  I  believe  that  it  is  because  the  bird  cannot 
find  enough  nesting-places.  There  are  more  Starlings  than 
there  are  building-sites,  and  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since 
I  can  remember  in  the  early  sixties  of  last  century.  Wood¬ 
peckers,  both  the  Green  and  the  Greater  Spotted,  have  to  drill 
fresh  nesting  holes  every  season,  for  season  after  season,  when 
they  return,  they  find  Starlings  in  possession  of  their  former 
home  places.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Kingfishers  and 
Sandmartins  of  our  becksides  and  gravel  pits. 
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